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Names of the handcart pioneers, posted at 
Iowa City 


Why the Sacrifice? 

More than 200 people of the 
Martin and Willie Handcart 
companies died. Why were they 
willing to risk death to come West? 
Could it be that whether they lived 
or died was not as important as that 
they lived right and that the Lord ac¬ 
cepted of their sacrifice? Years ago, 
while supervising the writing of the 
Adult Manuals for The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
one writing committee labored for 
years on a manual that was never 
printed. Were they discouraged? 
Were they mad? No! Because they 
received a revealed assurance that 
their sacrifice was acceptable to the 
Lord. And it was enough. 

A few weeks ago, I traveled to 
Iowa City, where the railroad ended 
and the trek began. Thousands cele¬ 
brated the Sesquicentennial of the 
handcart trek—a unique experi¬ 
ment in the history of westward 
migration. Near a four-lane road en¬ 
titled “Mormon Trek Boulevard” 
there is a large grassy field called, to 



this day, “The Campground,” where 
the Martin, Willie and other com¬ 
panies weighed out their 17 pounds, 
received their single pole tents and 
handcarts, and began their bone- 
wearying journey of almost half a 
continent. What drove them? What 
put the steel in their backbones? 



willingness 
to remember 
those who were 
willing to sacrifice 
the last foil measure of devotion at 
Martin's Cove. Let's each purchase 
and carry with us a “Remember 
Martins Cove' 1 medallion! 


Three Reasons 

Why were the handcart pio¬ 
neers willing to risk losi ng legs to the 
cold, or even laying down their lives, 
to make the trek? I came away from 
Iowa City convinced that (1) The 
Call of a Prophet, (2) A desire to 
raise a family in Zion f and (3) The 
fire of temple covenants burning in 
their bones was what gave our pio¬ 
neer forefathers the fire for the deed 
.. * come what may , 

We, like the pioneers, are 
equally blessed to live the principles 
taught by prophets, to establish 
Zion, and to live (and if necessary, 
die) by our temple covenants. On 
a list at the Mormon Pioneer 
Campground, I found the name of 
my relative, the father of a family, 
who died near Chimney Rock, 
secure in the knowledge that his 
sacrifice had great eternal meaning 
for himself and for his numerous 
posterity. 

Remember.,. Remember 

Many times in the scriptures, 
the Lord admonishes us 
to “Remember, 

Remember.” This year, 
let us each carry in our 
pocket the symbol of our 


It's appropriate that we take 
time often to remember the values 
of our forebears. Renowned histo¬ 
rian Will Durant said “We are 
drowned with news, hut we are 
starved of history.” 1 Remembering 
our noble ancestors is to remember 
our moorings, our roots. “History,” 
said Durant, “is the present, rolled 
up for action.” 2 Every generation 
must rediscover the principles our 
ancestors used to establish our civi¬ 
lization . . . principles to which we 
must recommit in order that it may 
be perpetuated. Q 

Grateful for the opportunity to 
serve... —Grant E. Barton 

Notes 


1 Will and Ariel Durant, The Lessons of 
History, Disc 1, Tracks 7-9 s 
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"If courage and endurance make a story , if human kindness and helpfulness 
and brotherly love in the midst of raw horror are worth recording, this 
half-forgotten episode of the Mormon migration is one of the great tales of the 
West and of America " 1 — Wallace Stegner 


rom 1856 to 1860 nearly three thousand 
Latter-day Saints successfully pulled their 
earthly possessions in wheeled carts from Iowa 
City to the Salt Lake Valley. The tragic exception 
were pioneers of the Willie and Martin Handcart 
companies in 1856. Late starts, unexpected 
delays, insufficient provisions, and unsea¬ 
sonable weather are reasons they en¬ 
countered problems and did not pull 
their own carts into Salt Lake City, 
In remembrance ot their struggles 
in Wyoming’s frigid climes, the 
story of the Willie and Martin 
Handcart companies is presented. 
Learn ot the problems that beset the 
pioneers in these companies from 
the outset at Liverpool until they 
reached Martin's Cove in 
Wyoming and of the heroic rescue 
ot the weary sojourners. 


hand-carts, and let the emigration foot it.” Confident 
of the plan, Brigham added, “They can come just as 
quick, if not quicker, and much cheaper—can start 
earlier and escape the prevailing sickness which annu¬ 
ally lays so many of our brethren in the dust.” 2 In re¬ 
sponse to Youngs letter, Richards penned, “The plan 
proposed is novel, * * , the device of inspiration, and 
the Lord w ill ow n and bless it, 7 * 3 

On October 29, 1855, in the “Thirteenth General 
Epistle of the First Presidency of the Church” the 
handcart plan was presented: “Let the Saints, who in¬ 
tend to immigrate the ensuing year, understand that 
they are expected to walk and draw their luggage 
across the plains,” 4 News of the epistle and the pro¬ 
posed plan to transport possessions in wooden carts 
w^as well received by hopeful immigrants. One expec¬ 
tant Irish immigrant, musician, J, D. T. McAllister, 
was so enthusiastic he took poetic license with the 
epistle, composing “The Handcart Song”: 


andcart Plan 

In September 1855, Brigham Young, President 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
wrote to Franklin D. Richards, president of the 
Church's European Mission, “We cannot afford to 
purchase wagons and teams as in times past, I am con¬ 
sequently thrown back upon my old plan-—to make 


Ye Saints that dwell on Europes shore 
Prepare yourselves with many more 
To leave behind your native land 
For sure God's Judgments are at hand. 
Prepare to cross the stormy main 
Before you do the Valley gain , 

And with faithful make a start 
To cross the plains with your handcart 
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Chorus 

Some must push and some must pull 
As we go marching up the hill\ 

As merrily on the way we go 
Until we reach the Valley , oh!** 

McAllister, believing himself capable of expressing 
the sentiment of many, added, "From the oldest to the 
youngest, all feel Zionward, and are, at the present time, 
rejoicing in the anticipation of pulling or pushing a hand¬ 
cart to their home in the west*” 5 

As time neared for the first handcart pioneers to im¬ 
migrate to America, President Richards expressed anxi¬ 
ety about the handcart plan. On February 2, 1856, he 
wrote, “None of the emigrating Sain ts have ever crossed 
the plains who have had greater demands on the shep¬ 
herds of the flock, than those who will travel in the hand¬ 
cart companies the coming season*” 7 Richards believed 
that the carts were mere copies of those drawn by street 
sweepers in urban centers* He wondered whether the 
carts would be sturdy enough for the rough terrain of 
frontier America, a valid concern since the axles, made 
of hickory poles, lacked iron skeins for support, and no 
one had taken them on such a long journey before, 


Then, of course, there was the larger issue of safety, 
Many of those who planned to immigrate were women 
and children; others were elderly, frail, and infirm. Could 
these immigrants make the strenuous journey, pulling 
possessions in carts, and not fall by the wayside? 8 If such 
were feasible, timing and weather was critical* Late starts, 
unavoidable delays, and early storms could turn the suc¬ 
cess of the handcart plan to suffering and tragedy seem¬ 
ingly overnight. 

Troubles from the Outset 

The Willie and Martin companies faced significant 
delays leaving England. The sailing vessel Thornton with 
764 Latter-day Saints aboard under the leadership of 
James Willie delayed its departure until May 3, 1856, 
from Liverpool. The vessel Horizon, carrying 856 Saints 
under the direction of Edward Martin, did not sail until 
May 25* The late start caused the Willie Company to ar¬ 
rive in Iowa City on June 26* The Martin company 
arrived 12 days later on July 8* 

Latter-day Saint agents in Iowa City were unpre¬ 
pared to outfit the new arrivals. Although they had suc¬ 
cessfully outfitted three handcart companies earlier that 
year, providing additional carts and other provisions for 


The typical construction of THE MORMON HANDCART 



was made according to Brigham Young's specification usually of oak or hickory: 

Hubs: 7 inches in diameter x 8 inches long 
Axles: 2 1/2 inches x 3 inches x 52 inches long, axle bearing being 

2 1/2 inches tapering to 1 1/2 inches. 
Wheels: 4 feet in diameter ; 10 spokes. Fellies 1 inch x 
1 1/4 inches in width. 1 1/2 to 2 inches dish. 
Box f Bed: 36 inches x 48 inches x 9 inches deep . 
4 cross pieces padded with carpet or rags. 
Shaft: Extended 2 1/2 to 3feet 
beyond bed with a hickory cross bar. 
Most of the carts would weigh from 
100 to 160 lbs., and they were limited 
to 500 to 600 lbs., carrying the 
needs of 6 to 7people * 





the unexpectedly large body of late ar¬ 
rivals in these fourth and fifth companies 
proved difficult. It was not until July 15, 
nine days after the fourth company 
reached Iowa City that it was able to pro¬ 
ceed west under Captain Willie. The fifth 
company, under Captain Martin, did not 
proceed until the 28th, 20 days after ar- 
riving in Iowa City. At the time of its 
departure, the count for the Willie 
Company was 500 emigrants,“ 120 hand¬ 
carts, 5 wagons, 24 oxen, and 45 beef 
cattle and cows.” The Martin Company 
included 576 emigrants, “ 146 carts, 7 
wagons, 30 oxen, and 50 cows and beef cattle.” 9 

For both companies, the journey across Iowa to 
Florence, Nebraska, was completed in four weeks with¬ 
out incident. The Willie Company arrived at Florence 
on August 11 and the Martin Company came 11 days 
later. There, each company paused to repair carts, pro¬ 
cure additional supplies, and, most importantly, question 
whether to proceed to the Salt Lake Valley or wait until 
the next season to finish their trek. John Chislett, a mem¬ 
ber in the Willie Company, wrote that Levi Savage pro¬ 
posed the pioneers wait until the next season to advance. 


Savage feared the handcart companies 
“could not cross the mountains with a 
mixed company of aged people, women, 
and little children, so late in the season 
without much suffering, sickness, and 
death.” His opinion was considered and 
then dismissed as enthusiasm heightened 
for continuing the westward trek. 
Although Savage did not concur with the 
notion of advancing, he expressed a will¬ 
ingness to move forward: "Brethren and 
sisters, what I have said I know to be true; 
but seeing you are to go forward, I will go 
with you, will help you all I can, will work 
with you, will rest with you, will suffer with you, and, if 
necessary, I will die with you. May God in his mercy bless 
and preserve us7 10 Having traveled so far from their 
homes in England, the members of the Willie and 
Martin companies were eager to reach their final destina¬ 
tion in the Salt Lake Valley. 

Trail from Florence to Wyoming 

The last handcart pioneer left Florence August 27, 
1856, A week later, on September 3, Franklin D. 
Richards penned, ^Everything seems equally propitious 
for a safe and profitable wind-up at the far end. ... I 


B rethren and sisters,... 

seeing you are to go 
forward, I will go with you, 
will help you all I can, will 
work with you,... suffer 
with you, and, if necessary, 

I will die with you. May God 
in his mercy bless and pre¬ 
serve us." —Levi Savage 



visited Captain Edward Martin's train, several of whom 
expressed their thanks in a particular manner for being 
permitted to come out this year*” 11 President Richards's 
optimism for a safe and prosperous journey was shared by 
Cyrus H. Wheelock, who recorded on September 2, 
1856, “All were in good spirits, and generally in good 
health, and full of confidence that they should reach the 
mountains in season to escape the severe storms* 1 have 
never seen more union among the Saints anywhere than 
is manifested in the handcart companies.” 12 Pioneer 
Chislett also wrote optimistically: “Everything seemed to 
be propitious, and we moved gaily forward full of hope 
and faith* At our camp each evening could be heard songs 
of joy, merry peals of laughter.” 13 Poetess Emily H. 
Woodmansee captured the cheerful mood of the pio¬ 
neers in the “Hand-cart Song”: 

Hturah for the Camp of Israel! 

Hurrah for the hand-cart scheme! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Its better far 

Than the wagon and ox-team * 

And Brighams their executive , 

He told us the design ; 

And the Saints are proudly marching on f 

Along the hand-cart line . 14 

As the pioneers moved farther west, Levi Savage's 
fears became a distant, if not forgotten, foreboding of the 
future* Franklin D. Richards, who had passed the com¬ 
panies en route to the Salt Lake Valley, had promised to 
send extra supplies to the handcart pioneers w r ith all pos¬ 
sible haste* As the pioneers pressed ever onward, few 
spoke of concerns until late September, when the Willie 
Company reached Fort Laramie, Wyoming, and learned 
the promised provisions had not arrived yet. 

Knowing their food supply was low, Captain Willie 
mandated that rations be cut and pioneers travel faster 
toward their new home in the Salt Lake Valley. A few 
days later, after assessing their provisions, Willie reduced 
rations again, this time to only 10 ounces per day of flour. 
Lacking proper nourishment, few pioneers could sustain 
the pace needed to reach their destination. Yet the nearly 
famished sojourners pushed on even when snowcapped 
mountains in the distance signaled that winter’s blanker 
w T ould soon reach their trail. When snow did fall on the 
trail several days later, tragedy soon followed. Lack of 
proper winter clothing and bedding coupled with scanty 







When snow did fall on the 
trail several days later, 
tragedy soon followed . Lack of 
proper winter clothing and 
bedding coupled with scanty 
shelter took a deathly toll. 
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shel ter took a deathly toll. The line of handcarts slowed 
as the old and infirm succumbed: “They no sooner lost 
spirit and courage than death's stamp could be traced 
upon their features- Life went out as smoothly as a lamp 
ceases to burn when the oil is gone / Chislctt wrote, 
“Many a father pulled his cart, with his little children on it, 
until the day preceding his death/ To Chislett, the immi¬ 
grants “travelled on in misery and sorrow day after day. * * * 
Finally we were overtaken by a snowstorm which the shrill 
wind blew furiously about us. The snow fell several inches 
deep as we travelled along, but we dared not stop/ 15 

Before the snow was a foot deep, provisions were all 
but gone, “We killed more cattle and issued the meat; 
but, eating it without bread, did not satisfy hunger, and 
to those who were suffering from dysentery it did more 
harm than good/ lamented Chislett, “Such craving 
hunger I never saw before, and may God in his mercy 
spare me the sight again/ 16 Frantic, Captain Willie left 
the company in search of those who were supposed to be 
delivering the promised provisions. 

The Martin Company's suffering was even greater 
than that endured by those in the Willie Company, The 
Martin Company didn't reach Fort Laramie until 
October 8. “Our provisions by this time had become very 
scant/ recorded Elizabeth Jackson, “and many of the 
company went to the Fort and sold their watches and 
jewelry for provisions/ Like the Willie Company, those 
with Captain Martin found no provisions awaiting 
them. After leaving the fort, Martin, too, shortened daily 
rations: “The reduction was repeated several times. First, 
the pound of flour was reduced to three'fourths, then to 
one-half of a pound, and afterwards to still less per day. 
However we pushed ahead/ 17 

Hunger combined with winter storms slowed their 
movement one step at a time until death claimed the ex¬ 
hausted. The words of Elizabeth Jackson bespeak the 
desperate situation of the hapless travelers: 

“About nine o'clock 1 retired. Bedding had become 
very scarce so I did not disrobe* 1 slept until, as it ap¬ 
peared to me, about midnight. I was extremely cold. The 
weather was bitter. I listened to hear if my husband 
breathed, he lay so still, I could not hear him. 1 became 
alarmed. I put my hand on his body, when to my horror I 
discovered that my worst fears were confirmed. My hus- 
band was dead. I called for help to the other inmates of 
the tent. They could render me no aid; and there was no 
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alternative but to remain alone by the side of the corpse 
till morning. Oh, how the dreary hours drew their tedious 
length along. When daylight came, some of the male part 
of the company prepared the body for burial. And oh, 
such a burial and funeral service. They did not remove his 
clothing—he had but little. They wrapped him in a blan¬ 
ket and placed him in a pile with thirteen others who had 
died, and then covered him up with snow. n 18 

And thus it was, or as 12-year-old John Bond wrote, 
“Day after day passes and still no tidings of help coming 
from the westward.” 19 Captain Martin lamented, “I 
almost wish God would close my eyes to the enormity of 
the sickness, hunger and death among the Saints.” 20 

Rescue 

On Saturday, October 4 1856, Brigham Young was 
informed that two handcart companies were still en 
route to the Salt Lake Valley. The next day, at the 
Church's semiannual conference, where nearly 12 thou¬ 
sand Saints had gathered, President Young said: 
“Many of our brethren and sisters are on the plains with 
hand-carts, and probably many are now 700 miles from 
this place, and they must be brought here, we must send 
assistance to them. The text will be, ho get them here. 5 1 
want the brethren who may speak to understand that 
their text is the people on the plains, and the subject mat¬ 
ter for this community is send for them and bring them 
in before the winter sets in. . . , Go and bring in those 
people now on the plains ,” 21 

The people’s response was immediate. Women 
darned socks, patches shirts, and finished quilts while 
men saddled horses and loaded wagons with needed sup¬ 
plies such as flour, beans, rice, and sugar. As the wagons 
were being loaded, young men bid a quick farewell to 
family, friends, and sweethearts. Each seemed to know 
something of the perils ahead on the journey, but the de¬ 
termination to help the pioneers seemed to overshadow 
any fears. In public and private prayers. Latter-day Saints 
petitioned the God of Ab raham, Isaac, and Jacob to tem¬ 
per the weather and assure those on the trail that help 
was on its way. 

On the morning of October 7, the first of what 
would be 250 rescue teams moved out from the Salt Lake 
Valley toward the windswept snowdrifts of north central 
Wyoming. Their journey—some 300 miles—was not 
easy but their determination was sure. There was no 
turning back. 


On October 21, rescuers reached the Willie 
Company. “Shouts of joy rent the air; strong men wept 
till tears ran freely down their furrowed and sun-burnt 
cheeks.” 22 One member of the rescue team, Harvey 
Cluff, recalled, “Young maidens and feeble old ladies, 
threw off all restraint and freely embraced their deliver¬ 
ers expressing in a flow of kisses, the gratitude which 
their tongues failed to utter.” 23 That evening, songs of 
Zion were sung around small fires and “peals of laughter 
issued from the little knots of people as they chatted.” 24 

Some in the first rescue party stayed with the Willie 
Company and attended to their needs. Others pushed on 
in search of the survivors of the Martin Company. 
Among them was George Grant, who explained, “We 
found the Martin Company in a deplorable condition, 
they having lost fifty-six of their number since crossing 
the North Platte, nine days before. . . . There were old 
men pulling and tugging their carts, sometimes loaded 
with a sick wife or children—women pulling along sick 
husbands—little children six to eight years old struggling 
through the mud and snow, . . . The sight is almost too 
much for the stoutest of us. 25 
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Yet the rescuers went to work, caring for the so¬ 
journers as if they were family members. The resuers set 
up and took down camp. They cooked the food, drove 
the wagons, and, when needed, carefully lifted sufferers 
into their wagons and administered to their needs. 

Unfortunately in the process, the weather took a turn 
for the worse. Each day became colder than the day be¬ 
fore, Many had their feet frozen and were unable to walk, 
having to be lifted into the wagons. Others had their fin¬ 
gers and ears frozen. Anxious to relieve their suffering as 
soon as possible, George Grant penned, “We will move 
every day toward the valley if we have to shovel snow to 
do it, the Lord helping us.” 26 Such determination bound 
the rescuers to the handcart immigrants in the frigid 
climes of Wyoming as perhaps nothing else could. 

It was not until November 9 that the rescuers deliv¬ 
ered the first members of the Willie Company to the Salt 
Lake Valley, Twenty-one days Later, on Sunday, 
November 30, those bringing survivors of the Martin 
Company began their descent into the valley. President 
Young, speaking to a congregation assembled in the bow¬ 
ery on Temple Square, said: 


“When those persons arrive I do not want to see 
them put into houses by themselves; I want to have them 
distributed in the city among the families that have good 
and comfortable houses.... I wish the sisters to go home and 
prepare to give those who have just arrived a mouthful of 
something to eat, and to wash them and nurse them up. 
You know that I would give more for a dish of pudding 
and milk, or a baked potato and salt, were I in the situa¬ 
tion of those persons who have just come in, than I 
would for all your prayers, though you were to stay here 
all the afternoon and pray. Prayer is good, but when 
baked potatoes, and pudding, and milk are needed, 
prayer will not supply their place on this occasion/* 27 
When the handcart pioneers reached the valley, they 
were taken into warm houses and cared for with tender 
mercies. Among the recipients of charitable care was 
10-year-old Ellen Pucell and her 14-year-old sister, 
Maggie, both orphans. When the young girls* shoes and 
stockings were removed, skin came off. Maggie's legs 
were frozen and needed immediate attention. Ellen's legs 
were amputated just below her knees. Other immigrants 
endured similar hardships. However* Church members 



Three scouts from Devil*s Gates found the 
Martin Company at the Red Buttes camp on 
October 28 , The struggling handcart company 
followed the scouts back to DeviVs Gates , 
where they found refuge at Martini Cove , 




Wednesday > November 19,1856, Little Sandy, 
Wyoming , Alar tin Company, Patience Loader 
Recollection. A good brother, who owned a 
wagon told us we could sleep in it. . . . One great 
blessing we had morefood to eat We 
got our pound of flour a day and 
sometimes a little meat and very 
soon we were all able to ride in¬ 
stead of walking . . . lean rc' 
|||i, jn t on her h o u ' kind f h t ■ b>rth ? i>n 
Vk were to us poor, distressed 
n miserable looking ora tares. 
|r / think we must bare looked 
air ?'l dc-fdwiihie s<:i of hum,m 
beings to them when they 
first met us. What brave men 
they must have been to start out 
from Salt Lake City in the 

GlsP' middle of winter in 

search of us poor folks. 




in Salt Lake cared for these immigrants, 
nursing them back to health and helping 
them get established in their new city. 

Conclusion 

Five handcart companies crossed the 
plains in 1856, Two companies reached 
the Salt Lake Valley on September 26, 

The third arrived on October 2, Only the 
fourth, led by Captain James Willie, and 
fifth, led by Captain Edward Martin, suf¬ 
fered great tragedies on the western 
American frontier. 

Years later, critics of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints expressed the opinion 
that the last two handcart companies should not have 
been permitted to start so late in the season. Listening to 
these critics was Francis Webster, who at age 26 had been 
a member of the Willie Company. Instead of support- 
mg the critics, Webster, then an elderly man, said: “I ask 
you to stop this criticism. You are discussing a matter you 
know nothing about. Cold historic facts mean nothing 
here for they give no proper interpretation of the ques¬ 
tions involved. Mistake to send the Hand Cart company 
out so late in the season? Yes. But I was in that Company 
and my wife was in it, . , , We suffered beyond anything 
you can imagine and many died of exposure and starva¬ 
tion, but did you ever hear a survivor of that Company 
utter a word of criticism? Not one of that Company ever 
apostatized or left the Church because every one of us 
came through with the absolute knowledge that God lives 
for we became acquainted with him in our extremities.” 1 2 3 4 * 

Despite the hardship and suffering, much good, as 
Webster attested, also resulted from the experiences of 
the Willie and Martin companies. Q 

No l ei 
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R escuers went to work 
caring for the 
sojourners as if they were 
family members....They 
cooked the food, drove the 
wagons, and, when needed, 
carefully lifted sufferers into 
their wagons and adminis¬ 
tered to their needs. 
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The Martin Handcart Company Rescued by Volunteers by Clark Kelley Price © by Intellectual Reserve, Inc. 


T hey were quite young—the heroes that res¬ 
cued the 1200 starving immigrants in the 
freezing blizzards of Wyoming 150 years ago. 1 
Captain George D. Grant was 43; his son, George W. 
Grant was only 18; Harvey Cluff was 20; Dan Jones 
was 26; Ephraim Hanks was 29; President Brigham 
Young was 55- 2 

George Grant, Cyrus Wheelock, and nine others 
had barely arrived back from their lengthy missions 
on Saturday, October 4, 1856. 3 The next day, during 
the semi-annual general conference, Brigham Young 
called for volunteers for the rescue. These valiant re¬ 
turning missionaries, home only one day, were among 
the first ro come to the stand and express they would 
go. Within two days several of them were back on the 
trail! 

Here is a brief review of these heroes and the 
qualities that made them great. They are typical of 
hundreds of others who participated in the 1856 res¬ 
cue of the courageous Martin and Willie Handcart 
companies. 


President Brigham Young 

The workings of the Spirit were evident in 
Brigham Young. Others felt the two handcart compa¬ 
nies would make it through all right. Those who had 
most recently encountered the pioneers on the trail 
calculated that the Willie Company was only 130 
miles from the Valley—taking perhaps 15 to 20 days. 
Since the Martin Company left Iowa City only 13 
days after the Willie Company, that meant the 
Martin Company would probably be less than two 
weeks behind. And after all, it was still early 
October—barely autumn ... not winter. 

But, when President Young received information 
about the handcart companies he called a meeting 
that very night and planned the rescue. Minutes of the 
meeting read: 

“James Ferguson: Brother Willy is in want of 
teams—one yoke of oxen to a wagon. Prest Young: 
He ought to have 10 yoke of cattle. . . . James 
Ferguson: They ought to have 3 tons of flour. Prest 
Young: They want 5 tons of flour.” 4 
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By Grant £. Barton 

National President, 

Sons of Utah Pioneers 

“Blessed is he that 
keepeth my command¬ 
ments, whether in life 
or death, and he that is 
faithful in tribulation 
the reward of the same 
is greater in the 
kingdom of heaven" 
—D&C 58:1 4 

He worried during the night and felt the Holy 
Ghost was dictating urgency. 5 He later said, “My 
mind is yonder in the snow, where those immigrating 
Saints are. ... I cannot talk about anything. . . but 
what in every minute or two . . . my mind reverts to 
them, and the questions [about] my brethren and sis¬ 
ters ... on the plains ,., force themselves upon me and 
annoy my feelings all the time.” 6 

With nearly twelve thousand Saints in attendance 
the next day at the Church's semi-annual conference, 
Brigham told the members that the handcart compa¬ 
nies could still be several hundred miles away. He said 
'"The subject matter for this community is send for 
them and bring them in before the winter sets in, ,, . 
Go and hying in those people now on the plains” 7 

George D. Grant, who became the captain of the 
rescue team, had the skills to deal with the hardships 
of the frontier. He had been lieutenant-general of the 
Salt Lake Militia, which was a branch of the newly 
reconstituted Nauvoo Legion, He was accustomed to 


assisting in-coming wagon trains, dealing with 
Indians and apprehending criminals. Evidence of this 
has been recorded in the Journal History of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. “George 
D, Grant,,. apprehended five of the thieves who were 
on their road to the gold mines,” 8 [raised] a company 
of 15 minute men to start on the morrow in search of 
Stickenhead and his band of Indians/' 9 and “rode on 
horseback up toward Ensign Peak, immediately north 
of G.S.L. City, and overtook wo Indians.,. [and] re¬ 
turned with three [stolen] horses.” 10 

Captain Grant's 18-year-old son, George W. ? 
told the Martin Company at Devil's Gate: “You are 
not going to freeze tonight.... This night I have the 
strength of a Grant. I never felt so strong before in my 
life,” whereupon he lifted his ax and “with one blow 
knocked in the whole front” of one of the trapper's 
cabins, “took each log and split it in four pieces and 
gave each family one piece.” 11 

Later, as the storm continued raging, George W. 
along with three minutemen associates, spent an en¬ 
tire day lugging carts and carrying people across the 
icy Sweetwater River into the comparative shelter of 
some cliffs. In later years, all the boys died from the ef¬ 
fects of that sacrifice. 12 When Brigham Young heard 
of it, he wept and later declared: “That act alone will 
ensure C. Allen Huntington, George W. Grant, and 
David P Kimball an everlasting salvation in the 
Celestial Kingdom of God, worlds, without end." 13 

Harvey Cluffhad a brother in the Willie Company 
and being “of an ambitious turn of mind, . . . volun¬ 
teer [ed] to go.” 14 

On October 18, 1856, a fierce blizzard hit the res¬ 
cue teams head-on at South Pass, Captain Grant felt it 
advisable to pull his 14 relief wagons three miles off the 
trail into a protected grove to wait out the storm. 
Young Harvey Cluff felt strongly he should make their 
position known. He braved what he called “the 
Northern Blast,” trudged alone uphill through waste- 
deep snow, and posted a sign on the main road that in¬ 
dicated that Brother Grant's rescue camp was located 
off the road in a protected hollow of trees near the river. 

Unbeknown to the rescuers, Captain Willie's 
Company had been stalled for days by the same 
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blizzard just 25 miles further east* It was extremely 
unlikely that anyone was on the trail in such freezing, 
white-out conditions. But at that moment, Captain 
Willie and an associate were fighting through the 
storm alone, praying they wouldn't lose the road, 
when they suddenly spotted Harvey Cluffs sign. If 
Harvey had not followed his prompting. Captain 
Willie would have passed by them in the night and 
would have surely perished* 

As it was, before daylight, Grant's relief wagons 
were rolling, and what a pathetic sight they found: 
“People were huddling together under covers for 
warmth * * * the limbs of others . . . frozen black and 
.. * rotting* Children chewing on bark and tree leaves 
and rawhide from the boots of those who had died 
(by now numbering sixty-six).” 15 In such eircum- 
stances, the inspiration of one man was a God-send to 
the many (see Alma 48:17), 

Ephraim Hanks had a spiritual experience from 
which he knew about the plight of the handcart pio¬ 
neers even before it was announced. Ephraim wrote 
that on October 2, 1856, “an ordinary sized man" ap¬ 
peared to him in the night and revealed that the hand¬ 
cart people were in trouble; would he go to help 
them?” 16 Soon the call came at general conference. 


He writes that the following morning “I was 
wending my way eastward over the mountains with a 
light wagon all alone,” While pressing forward he 
wrote: “I asked the Lord to send me a buffalo* * . * 1 
looked around me and sped a buffalo bull* within fifty 
yards of: my camp,.., Taking deliberate aim at the an¬ 
imal, my first shot brought him down.” 17 

On November 10, with buffalo in tow, Ephraim 
came upon the Martin Company. He wrote: 
“Flocking around me, one would say, "Oh, please, give 
me some meat.’ Another would exclaim, ‘My poor 
children are starving, do give me a little'; and 
children with tears in their eyes would call out, 'Give 
me some, give me some/” 18 


Dan Jones, the cook in Captain Grant's camp, had 
not anticipated staying on the trail long, but when the 
rescue wagons were turned into ambulance wagons and 
the handcarts discarded, the immigrant's baggage had 
to be cached, and he was called as the leader of 16 oth¬ 
ers, to guard it through the winter, 

He wrote: “There 
was not money enough 
on earth to have hired me 
to stay_I was not pre¬ 

pared to remain so 
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long away; but I remembered -,, that any of us would 
stay if called upon.” 19 

Unsung Heros* The rescuers were not the only he¬ 
roes. Those rescued also performed heroically, buoyed 
up by the Spirit of the Lord. One example was twenty- 
six year old Susannah Stone Loyd who reported: “Only 
once did my courage fail* One cold dreary afternoon, 
my feet having been frosted I felt that I could go no fur¬ 
ther, and withdrew from the little company, and sat 
down to await the end, being somewhat in a stupor. 
After a time, I was aroused by a voice, which seemed as 
audible as anything could be, which spoke to my very 
soul of the promises and blessings I had received, and 
which should surely be fulfilled, and that I had a mis¬ 
sion to perform in Zion* I received strength, and was 
filled with the Spirit of the Lord, and arose and traveled 
on with a light heart.” 20 

Even after Grands rescue teams reached them, the 
grueling ordeal was not yet over for the emaciated 
Willie Company* Immediately ahead was the task of 
lugging handcarts up the formidable Rocky Ridge, 


which rose over 700 feet in a two-mile stretch, in snow 
over a foot deep, during a blizzard with subzero tem¬ 
peratures! After achieving the summit, the 
beleaguered group of over 500 souls must then pull the 
handcarts another 10 miles to the campground at Rock 
Creek Hollow. The exhausting ordeal ended 
at Rock Creek for 13 of the intrepid pioneers, who 
were buried “3 or 4 abreast and 3 deep” in a common 
grave, covered with brush, dirt, and finally large rocks 
to discourage wolves. A few hours later, two men who 
helped dig the common grave, also died* Those laid to 
rest in the common grave at Rock Creek Hollow in¬ 
cluded BodU Mortensen, 10 years old. Her parents, 
still in Denmark, had sent her on ahead and apparently 
didn't learn of her death until arriving in Utah* 
William Groves, age 22, a laborer from England, 
helped dig the grave for 13 who died on October 23 
and then died the next day. James Kirkwood, age 11, 
from Scotland, carried his four-year-old brother Joseph 
on his back over Rocky Ridge, then laid down and died 
of exhaustion* Ella Nielson, age 22, from Denmark, ex¬ 
hausted, had to be carried to Rock Creek. Two friends 
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lay down next to her to keep her warm, but to no avail. 
After she died, her hair had to be clipped from the ice 
beneath her frozen body. Their sacrifice forever made 
Rock Creek Hollow a sacred place. 

HEROS OF A SECOND RESCUE 

One hundred thirty-five years later, the newly in¬ 
stalled president of Riverton Wyoming Stake, Robert 
Scott Lorimer, felt a spirit of suffering, as he repeat¬ 
edly visited Rock Creek Hollow, He instituted a July 
24th Pioneer Day celebration at Rock Creek Hollow 
and a youth conference every four years, including a 
handcart pull over Rocky Ridge. 

Not knowing why, the stake presidency also 
made a Herculean effort (including 12-hour trips to 
Church headquarters) to be the first stake outside 
Utah’s Wasatch Front to acquire two powerful com¬ 
puter systems, with new capacities for genealogical 
research. Pondering why they felt so compelled to 
acquire the computers, and why the great sense of 
urgency, suddenly, President Lorimer blurted out to 


his counselor, "‘It’s the Willie People! That's why we 
have the computers. Their temple work has not been 
done!” 21 Was it possible that the temple work for 
these courageous pioneers, approximately 220 of 
whom had given their lives for their testimonies of the 
restored gospel, hadn't yet been completed? 

Using the new computers, President Lorimer and 
his counselors discovered that over 80 percent of the 
temple ordinances hadn't been completed for the 15 
who had been buried at Rock Creek Hollow. Soon 
the work for these 15 was completed in the Ogden 
Temple. Not long afterward, in a special stake meet¬ 
ing, packets of over 1000 names were distributed to 
bishops, who assigned families in their wards to re¬ 
search them. Suddenly the stake family history center, 
that had been open only three hours a week, sprang 
into life and had to be kept open daily from 6 in the 
morning until 10 at night. Families had to be 
confined to half-hour computer sessions. Stake mem¬ 
bers found out that more than half of the temple 
ordinances for the pioneers of the Martin and Willie 
companies and their rescuers had not yet been 
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completed. 22 Over 20 percent of the 1100 names were 
researched by less-active members. Deacons quorums 
processed names through the TenipleReady™ 
Program. Indian members of the stake caught the 
excitement, found 150 years of records on the reser¬ 
vation and started processing Shoshone and Arapaho 
names* During a 14-month period more than 4,200 
individual temple ordinances were completed in 
behalf of the Willie and Martin handcart pioneers, 
their 1856 rescuers, and their families. In all, more 
than 90,000 pages of research were paginated and 
indexed. 23 

Two examples: 11-year-old daughter, Heika 
Lorimcr, ordered and searched microfilms for hours 
for her assigned name James Alfred Peacock, but to 
no avail. She ordered more microfilm. “Finally, one 
Sunday afternoon her disappointment turned to joy. 
She found a birth record for James Alfred Peacock, 
saw that his temple work had not been completed, 
and processed and cleared his name for temple 
ordinances/* 24 

Mary Hereford, a Lamanite member, who had 
been given a paper with her assigned name, was devas¬ 
tated when her home burned to the ground* As she 
watched, she prayed that the paper would be pre¬ 
served. Although the kitchen microwave had melted, 
she said the paper was found on top of the refrigera¬ 
tor, completely burned, “except that my name and the 
person whose work was to be done were white,” The 
research was completed a short time later* 25 

May we be rescuers of our families, living and de¬ 
ceased* May we prepare ourselves with the skills and 


knowledge needed to rescue* May we be quick to alle¬ 
viate suffering* In all things, may we seek and follow 
the voice of the Spirit* □ 
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By Elder Merrill J. Bateman 

Of the Presidency ofthe Seventy 


Sons of the Utah Pioneers Days of’47 Sunrise Service 

Assembly Hall 
July 24, 2006 



B rothers and sisters, this is a memorable rime and 
season. First, today commemorates the 159th an¬ 
niversary of the entrance of the Mormon pio¬ 
neers into Utah. After nearly three and one-half months 
of travel, the small band of 143 men, three women, and 
two children found the “right place” as they completed 
the journey from Winter Quarters to the Salt Lake 
Valley. Also, July 2006 marks the 150th anniversary of 
the departure of the Willie and Martin Handcart com¬ 
panies from the railroad terminus at Iowa City as they 
began their 1,300-mile trek on foot, pulling and pushing 
handcarts weighed down with almost 500 pounds of pro¬ 
visions. Their destination was also this valley. Although 
few experienced the severe hardships encountered by the 
members of the two handcart companies, all of the pio¬ 
neers stepped out into the unknown with courage, deter¬ 
mination, and perseverance based on their faith in God. 

Faith was the driving force. It was not only a strong 
belief that propelled them forward, but a burning within 
that taught them the importance of “gathering to Zion,” 
to be with the Saints and build a “House of the Lord,” As 
the missionaries taught them the gospel in various parts 
of the world, their belief in God was kindled and re¬ 
kindled by the Holy Spirit testifying to them of the 
reality of God’s personal nature, that He is the Father of 
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all, that Christ is His Only Begotten Son, that He has a 
plan for His children, and that the Father and the Son 
had spoken again through a prophet. 

There are many pioneer examples of this fire within 
and the power and courage that it generates. 1 wish to 
share two stories this morning which illustrate not only 
the power of the Spirit associated with conversion, but 
also the inspiration received by the Lord's prophet as he 
directed the gathering process. The first is the story of a 
young couple, James Lewis and Mary Ann Huntley 
Burnham. James was a Christian minister in southern 
Illinois when he and his wife, Mary Ann, heard the mis¬ 
sionaries preach the fulness of the restored gospel James 
immediately understood that he lacked the authority to 
preach. Embracing wholeheartedly the message of the 
Restoration, James and his wife were baptized in 1843 
and, with their four small children, made their way to 
Nauvoo to join with the Saints. 

A year later, the couple's small daughter, Marie 
Antoinette, passed away and it also became evident that 
James, the father, was suffering from a lung disease. The 
dust in the quarry where he labored cutting rock for 
the Nauvoo Temple undoubtedly exacerbated the dis¬ 
ease. Nevertheless, he and Mary Ann could hardly wait 
for the temple to be completed so they could become en¬ 
dowed and sealed for eternity. 

In the summer of 1845, James's health grew worse 
and life began to ebb away. His passing occurred on 
October 8, four days before the birth of another daugh¬ 
ter. These were trying times for Mary' Ann and her little 
family of four. She was devoid of the world s goods. 

She wrote her family in the eastern part of the coun¬ 
try and told them of her plight. They invited her to return 
home. But, as her daughter wrote later, she had “cast her 
lot with the saints of God and would rather remain in 
poverty than have the wealth of the whole world else¬ 
where.” 1 On January 5, 1846, Maty Ann received her en¬ 
dowment in the Nauvoo Temple. On February 6, 1846, 
she was sealed to her deceased husband, James. In spite of 
his death, she was now his for time and all eternity. Their 
dream of being sealed forever became a reality, 

When the Nauvoo exodus began in February 1846, 
Maty Ann and her little family remained in the city, as 
she was unable to fund their departure. She watched the 
Saints leave the city and then the mob assume control. By 
the fall of 1846, the mob determined that all remaining 
Mormons had to leave Nauvoo. With some warning, she 
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“Mobs finally came in and 
drove them out, picking up 
the men and throwing 
them in the river, driving 
the women and children 
with bayonets, threatening 
to kill them if they crossed 
back over the river’’ 






exchanged her property for a wagon and borrowed a yoke 
of cattle* She and her four little children along with oth¬ 
ers were forced from the city at gunpoint. They crossed 
the Mississippi and camped on the Iowa side in 
September. Elder Gerald N. Lund describes the scene 
in the following terms: “Mobs finally came in and drove 
them out, picking up the men and throwing them in the 
river, driving the women and children with bayonets, 
threatening to kill them if they crossed back over the 
river.” 2 Mary Ann remembers the mob searching her 
wagon for arms, the obscene language they used, and the 
fear that gripped her heart as she wondered what fate lay 
ahead for her and her four young children. 

On September 25, 1846, Brigham Young, camped at 
Winter Quarters, received word about the Battle of 
Nauvoo and the final expulsion of the poverty-stricken 
Saints. The last remnant had been forced to leave the 
city—the poor, the widowed, and the orphans who were 
now camped in eastern Iowa on the banks of the 
Mississippi. Upon learning of their situation, and in 
spite of the desperate straits of the Saints who had just 
crossed Iowa and were camped on the banks of the 
Missouri River, Brigham Young gathered together 
the priesthood brethren and said; “The poor brethren 
and sisters, the widows and orphans, sick and destitute, 
are now lying on the west bank of the Mississippi, wait¬ 
ing for teams and wagons and means to remove them. 
Now is the time for labor. Let the fire of the covenant, 
which you made in the house of the Lord burn in your 
hearts like flame unquenchable*” 3 President 
Young then asked for those who had wag¬ 
ons and were able to cross Iowa to assist 
the destitute in joining the main body 
of tbe Saints* Within a few days, 
almost "a hundred wagons were 
moving east to rescue the 



poor. 


”4 


The fire of the 
covenant spoken of by 
President Young is not an 
imaginary but a real force in 
the lives of all faithful 
Saints. The rescuers as well 
as the last remnants on the banks 
of the Mississippi were strength¬ 
ened by it. Most, if not all of us, 
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have felt the burning as well. A personal witness received 
at baptism lights the fire* The intensity of the flame in¬ 
creases as we face adversity, and the furnace of affliction 
tempers our soul. The flame bursts into a full-fledged fire 
as we enter into and live temple covenants* 

Mary Ann arrived in Winter Quarters late in the fall 
of 1846 and the fire within was again required to help 
her save and prepare for the journey to the Rocky 
Mountains, Within a few months of Mary Ann’s arriving 
in Nebraska, the opportunity came to send her second 
and third sons (ages 10 and 8) with a family to the valley. 
Believing the separation would be a year or less, she gave 
her consent. But a short separation was not to be. For five 
years she scrimped and saved to gather the meager rations 
required, and with the help of friends she left the banks 
of the Missouri in 1852 for the valley* Can you imagine 
the joy of reunion as this mother with her oldest son and 
daughter embraced once again the two sons they had not 
seen in five years? Although the mother and her four liv¬ 
ing children had little in terms of the world’s goods, they 
had everything that mattered—they had each other, they 
were an eternal family, and they were part of Zion. 

A verse in the Doctrine and Covenants refers to the 
tragedy of those initially left behind in Nauvoo and 
makes plain the Lord’s wishes regarding them. 
On January 14, 1847, a few months after the rescue, 
Brigham Young issued the following statement as the 
"word and will of the Lord”: 


“Let each company bear an equal proportion, ac¬ 
cording to the dividend of their property, in taking the 
poor, the widows, the fatherless, and the families of those 
who have gone into the army, that the cries of the widow 
and the fatherless come not up into the ears of the Lord 
against this people” (D&C 136:8). 

James and Mary Ann’s story is a small sample of 
the faith and spiritual commitment that burned within 
those at Nauvoo. It is also typical of the feelings that 
moved converts all over the world to leave their lands and 
answer the call to "gather to Zion,” 

One hundred and fifty years ago this month, the 
Willie and Martin Handcart companies left Iowa City 
bound for the Salt Lake Valley 1,300 miles to the west. 
Numerous stories of faith, courage, and determination 
emanate from this group as they proved faithful in their 
extremities* 

The Willie and Martin companies were part of 10 
handcart companies that traveled to Utah between 1856 
and 1860* Although the trek was arduous for everyone, 
8 of the 10 companies traveled without serious problems. 
Only the Willie and Martin expeditions, however, suf¬ 
fered the severe tragedy of extreme weather. But even in 
tragedy, these Saints never lost their faith in the Lord nor 
His willingness to sustain them. 

The James Willie Company left on July 15, 1856, 
the Edward Martin Company 13 days later on July 28. It 
was late in the season. The leaders of both companies had 







\ 




been warned about the possibility 
of snow in the higher elevations of 
Wyoming. In turn, they had discussed 
the matter with members of their compa¬ 
nies* Some of the captains of hundreds 
had traveled the route many times and 
were confident that they could make it 
through. Three companies had already 
left and the Saints assigned to the Willie 
and Martin groups were anxious to be on 
their way. It had been 78 days since they 
left England and they had waited three 
weeks in Iow T a for the carts to be built. 

May I share a story that illustrates the 
faith and conviction of those who trav¬ 
eled and suffered, but who never wavered* 

A branch president in the London Conference de¬ 
cided in the spring of 1856 that it was time for him and 
his family to gather to Zion, He then forwarded funds to 
the British Mission office in Liverpool sufficient to pur¬ 
chase an ox team to convey himself, wife, and four chil¬ 
dren from Iowa City to Salt Lake City. About this same 
time, the handcart plan was submitted to the Saints in 
Europe with the suggestion that those able to emigrate by 
ox or horse team might consider the handcart and allow 
the excess funds to be used to help others. Because the 
branch presidents wife was unused to travel and the ages 
of their four children ranged from six years to 11 months, 
he decided the family should go by ox team* 

As emigration time approached, others In the 
branch indicated their desire to emigrate and be with 
him in the same company* Knowing that most could not 
afford an ox team, the branch president wrote British 
Mission headquarters asking to be reassigned to the 
handcarts and for the balance of his hinds to be shared 
with others in his branch wanting to emigrate. At the 
Sunday sacrament and testimony meeting in which 
the branch president announced that his family would 
travel by handcart, a sister arose and gave her testimony 
using the gift of tongues. The interpretation was clearly 
given to the branch president, but he refrained from in¬ 
terpreting it for obvious reasons. After a pause, another 
sister arose and gave the interpretation as follows: “I, 
the Lord, am well pleased with the offering made by my 


servant * *.; and no withstanding he shall 
see the angel of death laying waste on his 
right hand and on his left, on his front 
and on his rearward, yet he and his family 
shall gather to Zion in safety, and not one 
of them shall fall by the way*” 

The good branch president, his family, 
and many of his branch members were 
part of approximately 600 members of 
the Martin Handcart Company, the last 
to leave Winter Quarters in late August 
1856* Of those who began, about 450 en¬ 
tered the Salt Lake Valley on November 
30, as one out of four was buried along 
the way. All could testify as to “the angel 
of death laying waste” during the journey. 

One morning along the trail, after a very cold night, 
it appeared that the promise given to the branch presi¬ 
dent would not be fulfilled. The parents awoke to find 
their four-and-one-half-year-old, blue-eyed, fair-haired 
boy dead. The father took the child and began anointing 
him with consecrated oil and praying over him, calling 
upon the Lord to keep His promise that not one of the 
family should fall by the way in gathering to Zion. The 
body was cold and not a heartbeat or other sign of life 
was in the child. The Either continued to administer, to 
chafe the limbs and body, and to call upon the Lord 
to fulfill His promise. After what seemed a very long 
time, the father thought he saw a slight flutter in the 
child's throat; this encouraged further rubbing, chafing, 
and administration, until finally, by God's power and 
blessing, the child opened his eyes and life returned. 
Through the rest of his life, the father was convinced that 
the boy would have been given up for dead and laid to 
rest with hundreds of others along the trail had it not 
been for the gift of the Spirit, which inspired a faith and 
assurance that God would answer his prayers as he ad¬ 
ministered to a little boy who was looked upon as dead 
(see juvenile Instructor 37 [June 15, 1902]: 12). 

Like Abraham of old, the branch president, “when 
he was called to go out into a place which he should after 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went” (Hebrews 11:8). By faith, the 
branch president followed a prophet's voice to “gather to 


W hen he was called 
to go out into a 
place which he should alter 
receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed; and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went." 

—Hebrews 11:8. 

By faith, [they] followed a 
prophet's voice to 'gather 
to Zion.’" 
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Zion.” He was willing to share his means with others 
even though it meant increased hardship “for he looked 
for a city... whose builder and maker is God” (Hebrews 
11 : 10 ). 

Brothers and sisters, I pray that we may not shrink 
when adversity crosses our path. Elder Neal A. Maxwell 
has written: 

“How [can] we expect to be joyous and to receive all 
that 'the Father hath 1 if we do not strive to become like 
Him? And, in fact, can we, on our scale, be like Him 
without sharing in the 'fellowship of his sufferings ?. . . 
If in all this there is some understandable trembling, the 
adrenaline of affliction can help to ensure that our pace 
will be brisk rather than casual. His grace will cover us 
like a cloak—enough to provide for survival but too thin 
to keep out all the cold. The seeming cold is there to keep 
us from drowsiness, and gospel gladness warms us 
enough to keep going.” 5 

Sometimes I wonder if wc are tried enough. It is ob^ 
vious that our trials are different. In many cases, todays 
trials may be good fortune, excess wealth, selfishness, the 
pervasiveness of and easy access to pornography, the need 
to protect family and especially children from moral 
decay, and the challenge of good being called evil and evil 
good. It is my prayer, brothers and sisters, that the fire of 
the covenant will continue to bum within us, providing 
a compass for the decisions to be made and the courage 
to make those decisions, that we may remain true to the 
heritage provided by our pioneer fathers. This I ask in the 
name of Jesus Christ, amen. □ 

Notes _ 

1 Mary Ann Burnham Freeze, Burnham Family Records in possession 
of Marilyn S. Bateman. 

2 Gerald N. Lund, “The Fire of the Covenant,” in The Best of Women s 
Conference (Salt Lake City: Bookcraft, 2000), 305. 

3 Susan Easton Black and William G. Hartley, Iowa Mormon Trail 
(Orem, Utah: Helix Publ., cl997), 163. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Neal A, Maxwell, Even As I Am (Salt Lake City: Deseret Book, 
1991, cl 982), 108,209, 

A Covenant of Fire by Elder Merrill J. Bateman © by Intellectual 
Reserve. Used by Permission. 

Visuals: Trail of Sacrifice: Valley of Promise © by Clark Kelley Price 
(18-19). Crossing the Mississippi River art ©by GlenHopkinson (20-21). 
Handcarts photo by John Luke (23). 
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The Mormon Pioneer Saga 

by C * Du Wayne Schmidt 

L ast fall my longtime close friend, Robert C undick, ap¬ 
proached me with an intriguing proposal. His wife, 
Charlotte, having just completed a fulfilling year of service 
as president of the Canyon Rim Company of the Daughters 
of the Utah Pioneers, challenged Bob to commit to a com¬ 
parable contribution to the Sons of the Utah Pioneers to 
honor his own pioneer heritage. 

The result is an inspiring new multi-media book 
entitled The Mormon Pioneer Saga, a joint publication of 
the Sons and Daughters of Utah Pioneers. Through word, 
music and dance, it offers a new way lor the reader/listener 
to enter the world of the pioneers, A first of its kind, this 
concise small book contains a combination CD/DVD in 
addition to the printed text. 

In the spirit of service, the poet, writer, composer, and 
all performing organizations have donated their work for 
this project so as to keep costs as low as possible. 

The proceeds from the sale of the Saga will go to¬ 
wards the Pioneer endowment fund. We encourage the 
chapters to purchase them from the National Office and 
make them available to their members and others. 

Distributed by Brigham Young University Creative 
Works, The Mormon Pioneer Saga is also available at Deseret 
Book Company and other retail outlets. List price: $24.95* 

SUP October 14th Symposium 

The Rescues of the Willie and Martin Handcart 
Companies 

T he National Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers will 
host their annual Historical Symposium on Saturday, 
October 14, 2006, at the National Headquarters Building, 
3301 East 2920 South, with the theme "The Rescues of the 
Willie and Martin Handcart Companies,” 

As we come to the end of the commemorative year, the 
SUP symposium will focus upon the rescues of the handcart 
companies—both the physical 1856 rescues and rhe 1990s 
symbolic rescues by the Riverton Wyoming Stake of the 
land and of the “Second Rescue” temple work for those who 
did not survive the trek. 

The Symposium will begin with registration at 
12:30 p.m. Speakers for the afternoon symposium will 


include the following: (1) Dr* Janies B« Allen, professor 
emeritus from Brigham Young University, will provide the 
historical perspective for the handcart companies and the 
rescues; (2) DeYirl and Joan Ryington will make a dramatic 
presentation of Ephraim Hanks, a rescuer to the Martin's 
Company. Joan is a great granddaughter of Ephraim Hanks 
and both she and her husband have served missions to the 
Martin’s Cove, Wyoming Visitor's Center; and (3) Robert 
Scott Lorimer, former stake president of the Riverton 
Wyoming Stake, will provide the background and history of 
the development of the land at Martin's Cove and at Rocky 
Ridge and the “Second Rescue” operation. 

An evening dinner will be held at 5:30 p,m. with a spe¬ 
cial guest speaker to be announced* Several musical and 
video presentations will be made during the afternoon and 
evening programs. Tickets are available from the SUP 
Headquarters, 801-484-4441 or T888-827-274 6 * Cost 
for the symposium and the dinner is $20* For the dinner 
only it is $15- Seating is limited, so early registration is 
encouraged. 


Historic Handcart Reenactment! 

Sponsored by the Sugar House Chapter 

Be a part of the 
largest number of handcarts 
gathered since the 1800s! 

September 26.2006 

Departing at 9 am from This Is The Place 
Heritage State Park through the streets 
of Salt Lake City, ending at the 
Conference Center Plaza on Temple Square 

Everyone invited - Free Event 

To register and receive an 
email flyer with event information contact: 

m or m on tr ailne ws@ho tmail ■ com 

or wagontrainwalkcr@nct.zero,net 
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By Angus Belliston 

1994 SUP National President 


James Thomas 
& Cyrus H. 
Wheelock 

Simple Mormon 
Pioneers filled with»faith 
and integrity. 


N either of the two men fea¬ 
tured in this story were fa¬ 
mous or even very well 
known. They were simply Mormon 
pioneers, filled with faith and in¬ 
tegrity , who did their very best and 
left a legacy for those who followed. 

The earliest pioneer ancestor of 
our family, James Thomas Belliston, 
emigrated from England to Utah six 
years after the arrival of Brigham 
Youngs famous company. With 
James Thomas came his wife, 
Louisa, one baby girl, and three 
little boys, ages 5, 7, and 9* My own 
grandfather, Thomas, was the 
seven-year-old. Two little boys and 
a little girl had died before they left 
England; three more children were 
born after they arrived. Only four of 
the 10 children reached adulthood. 

James Thomas was a profes¬ 
sional scale-maker in England He 
wasn’t well suited to the hazardous 
ocean travel from England to New 
Orleans and up the Mississippi 
River. He and his family were even 
less suited to travel by ox team 
across the western desert and not at 




all familiar 
with frontier 
life in the Territory of Deseret. But 
they had accepted the call to Zion. 

On the journey to Zion in 
1853, the staging area for the trek 
across the prairie was Keokuk, 
Iowa, near Nauvoo. Soon after the 
Bcllistons left Keokuk with a 
wagon train in the late spring, it be¬ 
came apparent that they were over¬ 
loaded for the journey. The captain 
of the company began to complain 
that the Belliston family was one of 
several families who were delaying 
the travel, James Thomas sacrificed 
his valuable set of tools for only five 
dollars. Next their stove had to go. 
Finally, the captain advised them to 
trade their young and strong team 
of oxen, which were not “well- 
broke,” with five dollars to boor, for 
an old team. But shortly, one of the 
old team got into a mud hole and 
perished. The other old oxen was 
sold for $20. 

At this point, the captain and 
the company moved on, leaving the 
Belliston family stranded and 
lonely on the plains* with no way to 
continue westward. It seemed a 


desperate situation and the family 
had no means nor skills to save 
themselves. The mother and father 
and four little children waited in 
that circumstance, alone on the 
prairie of Iowa, for several days. 

Finally, another pioneer com¬ 
pany appeared on the horizon— 
this one led by a captain of a differ¬ 
ent nature. After Captain Cyrus 
Wheelock had enquired about 
their situation, he uttered the 
memorable words, “If Brother 
Wheelock gets into the Valley, 
Brother Belliston shall too, if he 
wants to go.” He certainly did want 
to go! The family went and arrived 
safely in the valley. James Thomas, 
the skilled scale-maker, made a 
meager living for his family making 
adobes, then as a tin smith, then as 
a farmer. 



Let me tell 
you more about 
faithful Cyrus H. 

Wheelock (right). 

By the fateful year 
of 1856 he had already distin¬ 
guished himself for his faith and his 
faithfulness. In Nauvoo, he had 
twice appealed on Joseph Smith’s 
behalf to Governor Thomas Ford. 
He had been with the Prophet in 
the Carthage Jail and had left with 
him the six shooter pistol Joseph 
later used for his defense. Cyrus 
served a mission to England in 
1846, then came to Utah in the fall 
of 1847. But in 1853 he was back in 
Iowa, leading his company west 
from Keokuk, when he discovered 
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chat refugee family lost and alone 
on the plains, Cyrus was then 43 
years old* 

Now it was late 1856* In 
September Cyrus and others were 
returning with Apostle Franklin D, 
Richards from yet another two-year 
mission to England. The party 
passed the Martin and Willey com¬ 
panies west of Winter Quarters, 
jiust starting their long trek. They 
worried about the late season and 
the Wyoming winter coming on 
them* When the returning mission¬ 
aries arrived safely in Salt Lake 
Valley, they reported to Brigham 
Young about the late company of 
handcarts still on the plains. 

Brigham had no ordinary way 
of knowing that, by then those pio¬ 
neers were at the point of starva¬ 
tion and early snows were threaten¬ 
ing them with disaster* But under 
the Spirit's prompting, the prophet 
opened the October Conference 
proceedings with a call for volun¬ 
teers for a rescue party to leave 
immediately* Cyrus Wheelock an¬ 
swered the call. He had spent less 
than two days with his family, after 
being away from them for two 
years. But his was one of the first 
wagons out. 

The snows soon became an al¬ 
most insurmountable obstacle for 
the rescuers. A few became discour¬ 
aged by the freezing cold at the 
summit of the Continental Divide 
and turned back* Cyrus and the 
first company of rescuers pressed 
on, but soon dispatched an “ex¬ 
press” with two men (possibly 
four), including Cyrus Wheelock, 
in a light wagon to move on ahead. 
Cyrus was one of the first rescuers 
to reach the Willie Company and 
then to push on in search of the 
Martin company. 


The hardiest of men were 
pushed to their limit as they fought 
the cold and starvation to carry the 
weakened and dying to safety. 
Cyrus Wheelock stayed with these 
sufferers until they were safely in 
sight of their new home* Then on 
November 25 he was dispatched to 
tell Brigham Young the Martin 
Company would enter the valley 
within the week. At last, when his 
urgent duty was done, Cyrus took 
time to enjoy his family, after their 
long separation* 

Cyrus Wheelock remained 
faithful throughout his long life. 
Ultimately, he married six wives and 
reared many children. In Utah, he 
became a member of the Salt Lake 
City Council and the Territorial 
Legislature. Four years after his part 
in the 1856 rescue of the handcart 
companies, he was again on a mis¬ 
sion in England. As he returned, he 
was the captain of a company of 380 
Mormon immigrants who came to 


Utah in 1861. He served other mis¬ 
sions in the United States and was 
president of the Northern States 
Mission in 1878-1879* 

This valiant man left us, as part of 
his testimony about rescuing lost and 
hungry souls, a famous priesthood an¬ 
them. It has special significance when 
wc think of his rescue of James 
Thomas and his frightened family on 
the Great Plains and of his valiant help 
in the rescue of the starving souls 
in the handcart companies, 150 years 
ago. □ 

Cyrus Wheelock , born 1813 in 
Henderson, New York, joined the 
Church in 1839 and filled a mission to 
Vermont and other states. He came 
with the Saints to Utah, returning in 
1878 as president of the Northern 
States Mission. He lived in Mount 
Pleasant, Utah, where he wrote a num¬ 
ber of widely used hymns. He died in 
1894 . 

(See: http://mormonlit.lib.byu.edu/) 


“Ye Elders of Israelby Cyrus H Wheelock 

Ye elders of Israel, comejoin now with me 
And seek out the righteous , where er they may be: 

In desert , on mountain , on land , or on sea. 

And bring them to Zion, the pure and the free * 

The harvest is great, and the laborers are few ; 

But if were united, we all things can do; 

Well gather the wheatfrom the midst of the tares 
And bring them from bondage, from sorrows and snares . 

Well go to the poor, like our Captain of old, 

And visit the weary, the hungry, and cold; 

Well cheer up their hearts with the news that he bore 
And point them to Zion and life evermore. 

Chorus: 

0 Babylon, 0 Babylon, we bid thee farewell; 

Were going to the mountains of Ephraim to dwelt 
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JOURNEY BY HANDCART 

I t was 1856, nine years after the first Mormon pio^ 
neers came into the valley with wagon trains that the 
handcart pioneers started on their trek. The 
Perpetual Emigration Fund was exhausted, so there was 
no money to help the hundreds of new converts to The 
Church ofjesus Christ of Latter-day Saints make the trip 
to Zion. Many of these new Saints were poor but eager to 
join with the rest of the members in their new home in 
the West. Brigham Young was determined to find a way 
for them to come to the promised land. He said, "If they 
can’t ride to Utah, let the people build themselves hand¬ 
carts and walk.” Mostly coming from Europe, enough 
people arrived over the next four years to make 10 hand¬ 
cart companies. The leaders of these companies were usu¬ 
ally returning missionaries who knew how to organize 
the people and keep order in the camps and companies. 


From 1856-1860, most of the companies came with 
few problems. In fact, travel was easier because they didn’t 
have to worry about wagons breaking down, feed for the 
oxen and cattle, and the slow pace that was required be¬ 
cause of the loaded wagons and the many animals to care 
for. That is, except for two groups, the Willie Handcart 
Company and the Martin Handcart Company, and the 
Hunt and Hodgett wagon trains that came with these 
two companies. Because they left late in the year and the 
winter storms came early in the year they faced greater 
hunger, more intense cold weather, and tragic situations 
because of the raging storms they had to face. 

James Godson Bleak and family (James, 26; 
Elizabeth, 27; Richard, 6; Thomas, 4; and Mary, an in¬ 
fant) immigrated to Utah in 1856 sailing from Liverpool 
with 856 Saints on the ship Horizon on May 25, 1856, 
under the charge of Captain Ed ward Martin. After arriv¬ 
ing in the United States they traveled 250 miles before 
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By Mary A . Johnson , President of Daughters of Utah Pioneers 


reaching Iowa City on Wednesday, July 9. They uiv 
loaded and hauled their baggage 3 1/2 miles northwest of 
Iowa City, the outfitting point for that year's immigra¬ 
tion, James describes what he saw when they arrived 
there, “Here we found hundreds in their newly made 
tents. Scores of young girls, others of maturcr years— 
mothers and grand mothers, busy as bees sewing on 
other tents and wagon covers. In the Carpenter shop and 
sheds, fifteen to twenty men were at work on the hand¬ 
carts, They continued from peep of day till dark of night, 
from this until the last handcart necessary was finished 
for the last company,” He went on to record in his diary, 
“The male members o i Hunt's and Hodgetfis Independent 
Company wagon companies were breaking and taming 
their steers with a rope around their horns dragging a 
green tree log behind, before being trusted on the lead or 
tongue of a wagon, w (Diary of James G. Bleak) 

As a result of a late start, poor communication with 


more knowledgeable Church leaders, and over zealous¬ 
ness on the possibility of miracles, 135 persons of the 575 
Saints who began died in the snows of Wyoming 
(History of James Godson Bleak, Daughters of Utah 
Pioneers files), 

James wrote in his diary that on September 5 they re¬ 
ceived their first violent storm, making it so that instead 
of traveling thirty miles a day, they could make only six 
miles a day. Storms continued increasing in intensity. 
The weather was severe and food rations were reduced. 
On November 9 they traveled five miles and James's feet 
were frozen so badly that the flesh dropped from his 
heels. He couldn't walk any farther so he was forced to 
ride on the handcart while his wife pulled it and the 
children pushed. (His feet were frozen so badly that he 
was handicapped the rest of his life,) 

On November 21 they reached Green River, where 
they had a miraculous experience, one that tested their 
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faith and fulfilled an earlier promise. Their four-year- 
old son, Thomas, fell into the river. By the time they 
got him out he appeared to be dead. After working 
over him for a long time, trying to revive him, the 
members of the company pleaded with James to bury 
the child. He refused, and he and Elizabeth worked 
and prayed fervently, and finally Thomas revived, 
James had been promised in a blessing before leaving 
England that he would bring his family safely to 
Utah. He wouldn’t give up. Six months and one week 
after the Bleaks left England they arrived in Salt Lake 
City on November 30, 1836, 

Mary Bunting Ashton and her husband came on 
the ship Horizon also, and she pushed a handcart the 
entire distance across the plains, gathering up her 
skirts to ford the many streams along the way. Her 
husband had poor health so many times she pushed 
the cart with him in it (DUP files). 

Another Horizon passenger, Sarah Barlow r 
Ashton, was in delicate health and when the company 
arrived at Florence, Nebraska, she gave birth to a 
daughter but was so weak that she and the baby died 
and were buried together at this place. A sad husband 
and three daughters were left to mourn a mother who 
gave her life for her family. 

One may wonder why these people made this ter¬ 
rible journey and how did any of them survive. Surely 
it was a test of their strength and faith. Many did not 
survive and this was a test for those who loved them. 
The survivors didn’t talk about the trek much and 
did little, if any, complaining. In fact, one of the sur¬ 
vivors later said, “Whenever I tell the story of the 
handcart companies of '56, my heart is filled with 
pride and thanksgiving to think that I have passed 
through such hardships for the cause which I em¬ 
braced and loved so much." (Farm Quarterly- 
Handcart Trek, July 20, 1956). He most likely spoke 
for the rest of the survivors also. 

It was probably because they endured such tragic 
experiences that they grew in strength and were able 
to endure the hardships of creating a new society in a 
new land with new associates from many walks of life. 
Historians will continue to write about these 
courageous people and families, and other caring per¬ 
sons will continue to honor them and emulate their 
dedication to a worthy cause. Q 


CORRECTIONS : In the last issue of Pioneer maga¬ 
zine (2006, Vol. 53, #2, 13* 29), it was inadvertently 
stated that the heroic Brigham Young statue at the State 
Capitol building was sponsored by the Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers, The statue was sponsored by a resolution of the 
Utah State Legislature, which created the Brigham 
Young Statue Commission. 

—Also in the last issue of Pioneer magazine (2006, Vol. 
53, #2,17), “Follow the Day-to-Day Trek of the Martin 
and Willie Handcart Companies,” the website address 
was printed incorrectly—it should be: 
hand cart *byn.edu (not www.handcart.byu.edu). 


SUP New 
Members 

At Large 
Wesley B, Morgan 
James Freeman 
Rose 

Box Elder 
Charles R. Kellogg 

Centerville 
Duane C. Price 

Cotton Mission 
Robert Thornley 

Harmony 

Mark Forsyth 

Hurricane Valley 
DeVon Armstrong 
Larry Bergen 
Ronald G. 
Heywood 


Darwin P. Leavitt 
Jesse Lawrence 
Lemmon 
LaVar Jay 
McAllister 
Richard Price 
John Tippetts 
Ray L. Williams 

Lehii Valjo 
Wools tenhulme 

Mountain Valley 
James W, Ritchie 

Ogden Pioneer 
Hal Lee Stoddard 

Ogden Valley 
Dan D, Rhodes 
Michael D. Rhodes 

Salt Lake City 
Edwin H. Burgoyne 
Robert C. Sloan 


Settlement 

Canyon 

William Edward 
Mair 

Sevier Uilley 
Carl M. Holmes 

Temple Fork 
Charles W, Furreil 
Ferron Perkes 

Upper Snake 
River Valley 
Barry Boyle 

New Life Member 

James Edward 
Hansen, Box Elder 
D. Earl Hurst, 
Brigham Young 
Rick Peterson, 
Sevier Valley 



I n loving memory of our SUP brothers who have recently 
joined their pioneer forebears on the other side of the veil. 
Pioneer rejoices in the lives of these good men and extends its 
sympathies and good wishes to families and loved ones. 


Everett Hale Call, SUP 
National President, 1988 
Alan Clark, 

Upper Snake River Valley 
Keith Glade, At Large 
Dean R. Grover, 

Upper Snake River Valley 
David Holbrook, Lehi 


Spencer Duane Madsen, 
Mesa 

Louis Mausley, At Large 
Roy Stoddard, Eagle Rock 
Rueland Ward, 

Upper Stiakc River Valley 
John C, Wood, 

Ogden. Pioneer 
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If it sounds too good to be true, it probably is. The Utah 
Division of Securities takes investment fraud very seriously 
and works diligently to prevent it. We investigate hundreds 
of complaints every year, and take criminal, civil, and 
administrative actions as appropriate. Here are some 
of the red flags of investment fraud. 


Warning Signs of Potential Fraud: 


Do’s and Don’ts; 


► Unexpected, unsolicited contact, usually by 
phone or email, from anyone offering a quick 
profit, low-risk opportunity that requires your 
immediate attention. 

► The promise of high profits in a short period 
of time. 

► Claims that an investment is risk-free, low-risk 
or “secured” but promises high returns. 

► People who prey on your fears. Swindlers 
often claim their scheme will eliminate your 
financial fears for the future. 

► High-pressure sales tactics, claiming that you 
must act immediately or you’ll miss out. 

► Claims of affiliation with groups. Many swin¬ 
dlers claim to have the endorsements of 
famous people, churches, fraternal and other 
organizations. 


Never send cash or cashier’s checks through 
the mail or through a messenger sent by the 
salesperson. Never give a credit card 
number or bank account number over the 
phone if solicited to make an investment. 

Keep all correspondence and take notes of all 
conversations regarding an investment. 

Do not let anyone pressure you into buying 
with statements like, “Tomorrow will be too 
late.” No legitimate broker will rush you into 
an investment. High pressure is a good indicator 
of fraudulent operations. 

Better safe than sorry. If you become suspicious, 
get out of the investment. Stop payment on your 
check and demand your money be returned. 

Be sure the salesperson and the product are 
registered with the Utah Division of Securities. 


www.securities.utah.gov 



Utah Division of Securities 

160 East 300 South * P.O. Box 146760 • Salt Lake City, Utah 84114-6760 * (801) 530-6600 • Toll Free: 1-800-721-SAFE 


National Society of Sons of Utah Pioneers 
3301 E. 2929 S. 

Salt Lake City, UT 84109 


HUNTSMAN WORLD SENIOR GAMES 

"What a difference 20 years make!" 

Join us for the 20th Anniversary of the Games! 
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987 

■ 

About 500 K 

Participants 

■ 

10 Sports 

■ , 

8 Venue Sites 

■ 

Majority of 

Participants 

from Utah ^ 

m 

\ 

No Health Screening 

■ 

Men and Women 
ages 55 and Better J 

■ 

Dedicated to 

Peace, Health, and 
Friendship J 

■ 

John and Daisy 

Morgan Founded 
the Games 
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Estimated 10,000 
Participants 


23 Sports 


82 Venue Sites 


51 Countries and 
all 50 States 
Represented 


12 Health Screenings 


Men and Women 
ages 50 and Better 


Dedicated to Peace, 
Health, Friendship, 
and Fun! 


John and Wilma 
Morgan Continue 
the Dream 


International Competition 

for Men and Women 50+ 


Novice to Expert—All Skill Levels Welcome! 

23 SpOrtS tO Choose from: Basketball (S-on-5, 3-on-3, and Basketball Shoot), Bowling, 
Bridge, Cowboy Action Shoot, Cycling, Medal Golf, Social Golf, Horseshoes, Lawn Bowls, Mountain 
Biking, Pickleball, Race Walking, Racquetball, Road Races, Softball, Square Dancing, Swimming, 
Table Tennis, Tennis, Track and Field, Triathlon, Volleyball, and Walking Tours (non-competitive). 


Registration opens June 1st and closes September 1st! 

For more information, contact Huntsman World Senior Games 
1070 West 1600 South, A-103, St. George, UT 84770 
CALL NOW! 1-800-562-1268 or visit us at www.seniorgames.net 

























































